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To THE Dean and Faculty of Columbia College. 

Gentlemen : 

Early in last October President Butler honored me with a 
special commission to represent Columbia College in. a per- 
sonal examination of the methods of teaching and of discipline 
(intellectual and other) which are in use in upper classes or 
forms of typical English Public Schools, of English Grammar 
Schools, and of French Lyc^es; and in the first and possibly 
the second year of residence in colleges and Universities of 
both England and France. 

I left New York October 17th, reaching England on the 
24th of the ' same month. Thirty-five days were spent in 
England, and eleven days in France. My entire time on shore 
was given to the details of my commission. Information was 
secured through many and prolonged conferences with promi- 
nent professors, lecturers, head masters, and other officers of 
instruction and administration; through inspection of class 
work, talks with pupils and students, careful study of cur- 
ricula, and through very helpful interviews with graduates of 
the institutions under consideration. I was peculiarly favored 
also with proof sheets or advance copies of reports and mono- 
graphs which discussed, pertinently and exactly, the questions 
of most interest in connection with my mission. 

This report is made with some hesitation, because thus far 
I have given comparatively little attention to either the cur- 
riculum of Columbia College or its methods of instruction and 
discipline. Though favored with a seat in its Faculty for the 
last eight years, I have had neither voice nor vote in its delib- 
erations and determinations, and hence no direct responsibil- 
ity, until the reorganization of the Faculty for the present 
year. Moreover, I have found the demands of my own de- 
partment quite equal to my time and strength. It is possible, 
then, that this report may cover ground already familiar to 
my colleagues; and that it may suggest lines of action already 
adopted and pursued. 

Unless express statement to the contrary is made, it will be 
understood that this report presents the educational thought 



of England and France as I read it, thought which is not 
always realized in practice as yet, not even universally recog- 
nized and received as yet, but which seems sure to be the 
dominant thought of the near future. It is more than prob- 
able that this thought is often expressed in the very words of 
those with whom I had conference. 

The following seem to be fundamental axioms: 
(i) All modern educational ideals center in a movement 
which seeks more complete and efficient employment of all 
human gifts and powers, all natural forces and all material 
resources, in behalf of national advancement and well-being: 
by which, of course, is meant the advancement and well- 
being of every person within the nation. It is an educational 
ideal which makes for peace, prosperity, and true renown; 
which believes that the greatness of a state can always be 
more accurately measured by the greatness of its teachers than 
by the number of its regiments, by its scholars rather than by 
its squadrons. Education which does not recognize this 
movement and has not this end in view, which does not dis- 
tinctly accept this as its supreme motive, is neither public nor 
large nor sound nor enduring. Every educational undertak- 
ing, from kindergarten to most advanced research, will be 
tried under this law, and will be approved only as it meets 
this standard. The world seems to have finally determined 
that it has little or no time or strength to spend on mere 
abstractions; it demands that very definite and helpful rela- 
tions shall be discovered and maintained in all forms of human 
life and endeavor. 

Prince Metternich wisely s^id, **A11 reforms begin at the 
top." The University, then, must be the leader in this great 
undertaking. Leadership is its right and its duty, its privilege 
and its opportunity. To forfeit this for any reason whatever 
is simply to fall from grace, to substitute weakness for strength, 
to cease to give an adequate reason for existence. The moment 
the University is no longer an efficient organization of those 
who are both learned and possess teaching power, in close and 
sympathetic and helpful contact with all forms of education 
which may be called preliminary and preparatory, it is time for 



incisive inquiry and immediate reform. Its rightful and strong 
position is that of leadership won and held by constant activity 
in advancing knowledge and imparting it, with a very just 
balance maintained between the two ; because the two are so 
intimately connected that either becomes tangential and ir- 
responsible, without true fruition, unless it has the counter- 
weight of the other. Theory needs the constant test of practice, 
and the real strength and value of thought clearly presented 
and expounded is quite exactly measured by its acceptance by 
open and intelligent minds. The mind which the University 
must manifest in its officers and develop in its students is the 
mind which is public and large, because that is the mind which 
is most needed in the world to-day : there is nothing but 
weakness and decadence in seclusion and aloofness. 

(2) Every University must set itself the task of satisfying 
three classes of demands and aspirations : those of the nation, 
the people at large ; those of the students who attach them- 
selves to the institution, and in a certain sense those of all 
who hope to have the advantages of higher education ; and 
those of its officers. These are given in what is believed to 
be their order of importance, though it is not easy to create 
this distinction. But the general welfare certainly stands first, 
though so indissolubly linked with individual welfare that the 
two can scarcely be considered apart. The students are given 
precedence of the officers, because it is mainly for the purpose 
of their education that colleges are maintained, their time is 
short, they have but one chance for preparation for active life, 
and they are the coming generation ; while the officers as a body 
either hold the center of the stage or have already begun to 
retire slowly toward the exits. 

The true University is not merely a place where a lad may 
get an education, but is a seat of wisdom and learning. To 
this wisdom and learning, willing to serve (which is the first 
condition of all leadership), the nation turns with a demand 
for leadership. In spite of much which has been written to 
the contrary, in the face of very clear and desirable recognition 
of the place and value of individuality, the fact remains that 
the people not only accept leadership, but desire it. But leader- 
ship must show both character and intelligence to be safe and 
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abiding. Easily deceived the nation may be, the prey of many 
a charlatan and quack ; but in the long run it tries by fire and 
gives its allegiance and confidence in safe keeping. And leader- 
ship must be intelligible, also, or it cannot hope for acceptance 
and success. The University which is understood and approved 
of all men because of its large and generous ministration to the 
common life of all will never lack either students or support. 

The students need, and very generally desire, effective in- 
struction and stimulating companionship, and reasonable prepar- 
ation for life. They cannot receive the first unless their 
instructors of every grade possess remarkable strength of 
character, unusual mental equipment, careful and thorough 
preparation, unceasing industry, unflagging zeal, alert and 
compelling consciences, large unselfishness and active sympathy. 
Whole men and wholesome men, men who are sane and strong, 
men who are broadly informed as well as possessing advanced 
special training, men who are carrying some share of the public 
burden, men who are making themselves and their work felt 
in the world about them ; these are the true Masters of Arts 
no matter what other degrees they may carry. No University 
is wisely administered which does not seek for such men, any 
University is unfortunate which for any reason cannot hold 
such men when found, and every University is unworthy and 
weak which does not relieve itself of the burden of men who 
fall seriously below this standard. As for the college as a 
fitting-school for the life of the outside world, it seems scarcely 
necessary to add a word to that which has so often been written. 
English temper is very well expressed in a single paragraph of 
the report of the Oxford Commission of 185 1 : the Commission 
regretted to find the Arts course '* so swollen in importance " 
as to have lost all direct connection with the professions : **it 
is a serious loss to Oxford that studies which prepare men to 
enter upon professional life have been neglected." 

The needs and demands of worthy officers constitute the 
third form of drain upon the resources and strength of the 
University corporation. What these men ask is opportunity 
to discover truth and opportunity to impart it. The first 
means equipment of every kind: books, apparatus, labora- 
tories, assistants — and a fair amount of time for the proper and 



effective use of these. The second means a well-arranged cur- 
riculum, within which a student can move with considerable 
freedom of choice, thus bringing together the largest possible 
number of both teachers and taught: with the further provision 
that by that form of organization which will throw the least 
possible burden of administration upon officers of instruction, 
idle, ignorant, unworthy students may be either quickly re- 
formed or as quickly withdrawn from troublesome and im- 
peding contact with the true life of the University. 

The London Times, in an editorial last April, said, **The 
two ancient Universities are once again on trial, and cannot 
escape the obligation of putting their house in order. They 
will be given reasonable time for self-examination, and self- 
reform. Failing in this, there will be an exhaustive inquiry 
and drastic compulsion from without." Thirty years given to 
a careful study of American education, and close and constant 
contact with the thought and desire and purpose of the intel- 
ligent American public, warrant me in the assertion that, 
with such changes of form as are obvious, that warning 
comes directly home to every college and University in this 
country. 

The results of my conferences and inspections seem to 
shape themselves around special inquiry as to 

(i) Selection of teachers; qualities and characteristics. 

(2) Traditions, habits and temperament of the pupil, and 
the methods of his discipline (intellectual and other). 

(3) Teaching the Mother-tongue. 

(4) Teaching History. 

(5) Teaching Civics, and the inculcation of patriotism. 

(6) Teaching the Classics. 

(7) Form and purpose of the Examination. 

It must be remembered that this report is considering 
teacher and taught in the top forms of public and grammar 
schools and lyc^es, and in the first year of residence at the 
colleges and Universities. 

It seems to be taken for granted that an applicant for 
an educational position will have sufficient and sufficiently 
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accurate scholarship to meet the obvious requirements of the 
place which he is seeking. This is supposed to be shown 
by his college or University, by his degree, by 
The his general student record, and by his record 
Teacher as teacher, if he has been one. But careful in- 
quiry is quite generally made as to his teaching 
power, his ability to interest and win and control his pupils, 
his sympathy with them, and his personal hold upon them. 
Except in comparatively few institutions, ho question is asked 
as to his ecclesiastical affiliations: but insistence is very gen- 
erally laid upon his having some quite definite form of religious 
belief, some concrete and tangible and clearly-expressed 
spirituality. A man who is still largely in doubt, who has 
settled little or nothing, whose creed as far as he has one is a 
simple negation, is not thought to be the right sort of man to 
be chosen as a leader of boys at the impressionable age. It is 
argued that he cannot lead them since he does not know his 
own way — is not going anywhere himself. In other words, 
intellectual preeminence is not enough. Certain very definite 
and important relations, other than those of curriculum instruc- 
tion, are provided for, are to be maintained and fostered: and 
these relations the master must be able in a very literal sense 
to fulfil. If he is a novice, he is taken with the quite distinct 
understanding that on these lines he is to be judged, and that 
if he fails he goes out, no matter how brilliant his scholarship 
may be. If he has written something really worth while, it 
will not hurt him, it may even serve to attract attention to 
him : but it will have little or no weight in determining either 
his selection or appointment or promotion. These depend 
largely upon his personal power in what may be called char- 
acter-forming relations. 

And all this is quite as true of the tutor who has general 
oversight of the student during his first year of residence. 
There are tutors and tutors, just as there are masters and 
masters : and the infirmity of human nature shows itself 
in both positions. One weak spot in the college is the 
fact that there is really no organization within which and 
by which the tutor is tried out. But the principle of choice 
and of work is the same in both cases, the theory is well- 
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defined, the tradition is firmly established and is extremely 
powerful. 

The difficulty of maintaining these very helpful and pecu- 
liarly personal relations in the newer Universities and in the 
municipal grammar schools, where attendance is largely local 
and most students reside at their homes, is recognized as 
being very great. Something is to be said about there being 
less necessity for this personal influence because pupils or 
students live at home. But this is felt to be a dividing line 
between residents and non-residents, which is thought unde- 
sirable from many standpoints. Efforts are being made to 
establish hostels, or boarding-houses, into which all non- 
residents shall go for their first year at least ; and if these can 
be so extended, ultimately, as to make it possible to require 
all first year students to live therein (whether residents or 
not), it is thought that this will be an experiment well worth 
the making. Unmarried masters, and most of them are 
single men, live in these hostels, with some general oversight; 
but the real discipline lies with the pupils or students them- 
selves. 

The reference just made to the slight part which book- 
making plays in the success of an English master or tutor, is 
not to be construed into opposition to what we call pro- 
ductiveness. Only, such work is not a necessary condition- 
precedent of recognition and promotion. A magazine article 
or a textbook or a bit of literary work of any description 
comes quite as a by-product, something which has grown out 
of larger and more important work. A young man is not 
tempted to say, **To the book-makers belong the spoils. I 
wish advancement, which is conditioned on a doctorate, which 
is conditioned upon something in print. Go to, therefore — 
let us print. " He knows that if his entire time and strength, 
his sympathy and his ingenuity, are daily given to his pupils 
or to his students — either in form -work or upon the 
play-ground or in direct personal contact, or in the quiet 
hour in the college study — he will be neither forgotten nor 
ignored. 

The English boy who is not going in for honors, who is to 
content himself with meeting the minimum academic demands 
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for his first degree, quite generally drops his preparatory 
work at the close of the fifth form, and enters the University 
world as a pass man. The pupils who have at- 
The tracted attention and who are candidates for 
Pupil scholarships and other academic distinctions, remain 
in the schools a year or two longer, and from the sixth 
or top form rarely enter upon their college work till they are 
nineteen years of age: securing their bachelor's degree in 
three years or even less. In these top forms tradition and 
precedent rule with iron sway. They are compelling beyond 
anything known on our side of the Atlantic, and beyond any- 
thing which it seems possible we shall ever know. It is 
hardly too much to say that the discipline of the entire school 
lies almost wholly with these top-form boys. They accept it 
very seriously and administer it very thoughtfully. In this 
undoubtedly there may be and is much which is objectionable 
from many points of view. But at present we are considering 
simply the effect upon the older pupils. Lads of the age of 
our freshmen and sophomores are seriously minded and sober, 
in walk and conversation, as is becoming those who govern by 
example as well as by precept, and are so largely responsible 
for their young schoolmates. These older pupils are not as 
sophisticated as our first and second year men; they seem 
much more boyish, much more simple-minded. But in their 
sense of responsibility they are quite beyond our men: with 
notable exceptions, of course, on both sides of the water. In 
all this the two countries are as far apart and apparently as 
irrevocably apart as they are in the matter of lawns ; and for 
much the samq reason. Each is a problem in the solution of 
which time, and a long time, is the controlling factor. 

The conditions in the French Lyc^es are quite different. 
Direct discipline is in the hands of the instructors, as with us. 
But the French boy is under steady and constant pressure, 
from his earliest school days, by reason of the f^ct that his 
entire future depends upon his acquitting himself well at each 
point in his academic life. At home and in the school he 
hears constantly that his career is at stake, that his future is 
on trial, that he cannot hope for recognition or advancement 
if he fails in his daily pupil-task. Official, state, examinations 
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stand at the entrance and guard the entrance of nearly all of 
the desirable lines of human activity. So it is quite generally 
true that the French boy walks far more steadily and soberly 
than the American boy of the same age. 

On the other hand, we have no such trying break between 
the preparatory school and the first year of residence at col- 
lege, as seems to obtain in both England and France. The 
requirements of regularity of attendance and positive daily 
effort go right on with us ; very much the same, in every respect, 
as the requirements of the last year of the preparatory school. 
The English boy or the French boy goes out from a tradition 
of most severe discipline in every detail of his daily life to a 
tradition of ease and independence and general negligence. 
To break the force of this, to modify this condition, Uni- 
versities and colleges have not been doing very much until 
quite recently. To the honor man the tutor pays good heed, 
for the tutor is known by his honor men : but pass men go 
their own gait, quite generally. There was general admission 
in both countries that our way of dealing with first and second 
year men is the better way : even the old Universities are put- 
ting out feelers in this direction. Compulsory weekly meet- 
ings with tutors are fast coming to be the rule ; assemblies of 
students for **quiz," and under conditions quite like those of 
our class recitations, are increasing in number; and in many 
ways teachers and taught are being brought closer together. 
There is a marked reaction against the lecture system of 
instruction, during the first year of residence. Where the 
lecture is retained, its character is changed until it is little 
more than a running commentary on the text or the subject 
in hand, and is no longer a formal and independent treatise. 
But tradition is slow to change and hard to oppose: and at 
some Universities there is what may be called an official feel- 
ing against forcing a student even to attend lectures. The 
newer city Universities in England are moving on our lines 
quite generally, and they think quite successfully. 

Much is being done also, by voluntary organization, to 
meet the incoming student and aid him in finding himself and 
in finding his place in the academic world. Nearly all of the 
great preparatory schools of England now have organizations 
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of their graduates in the various colleges and Universities, to 
which their boys turn naturally for information and companion- 
ship. Tutors are paying more and more attention to the 
material wants of the incoming students. In Paris, the incom- 
ing student finds his practical as well as his intellectual require- 
ments anticipated by several special organizations and asso- 
ciations: such as the Inquiry Office, where he may obtain all 
possible information about ways and means of studying in 
Paris, the courses, lectures, museums, libraries, etc. : the 
Committee of Patronage, which furnishes students with all 
useful information bearing upon either their studies or their 
accommodation, and which has secured reduced railway fares 
for students, etc. : the Franco- American Committee, composed 
of learned men. University professors, members of the French 
Parliament, and others — which has published a pamphlet in 
English explaining the requirements of the French Universities, 
and is now acting with and through the Inquiry Office of the 
Sorbonne: the General Association of Parisian Students, 
which has comfortable reading rooms, stocked with books and 
scientific periodicals, which enables its members to secure 
books, magazines, theatre tickets, and even the principal neces- 
saries of life, at reduced rates, which aids a student by securing 
for him medical assistance, loans (in an emergency) and 
opportunities for employment as tutor, etc., and through its 
branch organizations brings a new-comer into immediate 
social contact with all students of his faculty or school. There 
is also a special association of students in medicine, and in 
pharmacy, a Catholic Students* Club, a Protestant Students' 
Club, and the well-known Alliance Fran^aise. All these 
organizations and all these efforts indicate clearly a growing 
recognition of the fact that a lad just out from under the dis- 
ciplinary hand of masters in preparatory schools needs wise 
guidance and kindly and sympathetic assistance if he is to 
avoid waste of time and energy, even if he does not go far 
afield and wide of the mark in his first efforts at self-control. 

There seems to be no such intellectual descensus from the 
Public School to the first year of residence at college or Uni- 
versity, as there too often is with us. In England, the colleges 
still pay tutors more than they receive in the Public Schools, 
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and larger favor and more repute go with University positions. 
In spite of the fact that the civil service and the commercial and 
corporate world are drawing very heavily on men who were 
wont to remain in fellowships or as tutors, it happens that the 
colleges can still command quite as good teachers as the fitting 
schools — and, head masters excepted, very generally better 
teachers. There is additional proof of this in the fact that 
the Universities are able to call, and do call, some of the most 
successful under masters back to tutorial positions — a practice 
which we might adopt with advantage. With honor men, 
the most eminent professors and lecturers are quite willing to 
work, even in these earlier years. There seems to be but 
little impatience with teaching, even among those who can 
be truthfully called specialists ; provided they are not asked 
to deal with pass men. Of course, it is encouraging to 
find specialists who are earnest enough and large-minded 
enough to enjoy teaching; and there is something to be said 
in favor of the position which they assume towards the mere 
pass man. Possibly we have something to learn at this point. 
A lecture prepared for a class of forty, almost perforce fol- 
lows the line of the average ability of the class. This makes 
it too weak for the upper third and discouragingly strong for 
the lower third. It might be better if we could multiply lec- 
tures or instructors, or both, and so divide the class as to give 
due encouragement to the weak and to the strong. Possibly 
there would be a further merit in such a course: that of recog- 
nition and distinction to the strong. 

There is certainly no easy path with us toward creating 
and fostering the personal relations which exist between the 
English top-form boy and his masters, or anything like the 
relations of responsibility between older and younger pupils — 
even if these relations are desirable. Something might be 
done to our advantage, however, by a very careful selection 
of our younger officers of instruction, by requiring the single 
men or some of them to live in Hartley or Livingston, by 
requiring all first year men to go into residence in these Halls 
(whether their homes are in the city or not), by continuing 
and strengthening our present system of distributing each 
entering class to several ' * academic friends" (with such selection 
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and reference made the very hour of the student's registra- 
tion), and by an intelligent and sympathetic use of and co- 
operation with the older and stronger men in the organizations 
which have apparently ceased to be mere secret societies and 
have become fraternities in name and in fact. These details, 
however, are not understood to be within the province of this 
report. 

More than all else, however, and this lies within our easy 
grasp^extraordinary care should be taken not to admit appli- 
cants who are unfit to profit by University education. Not 
every one who is scholastically prepared ought to be permitted 
to take up a college course, much less encouraged to do so. 
It is on the side of character and characteristics that the 
utmost care is needed, that the most exact information should 
be sought: the very point at which most American colleges 
show greatest indifference and least willingness to accept re- 
sponsibility. It is entirely true that a policy of exclusion 
needs to be administered with greatest sympathy as well as 
with extraordinary care. But it should be remembered that 
the path of every worthy student ought to be kept as free and 
clear as possible, and that the reputation of the University 
must be considered and maintained. Said an Oxford officer, 
speaking of students who barely meet the formal academic re- 
quirements of a Bachelor's degree, generally knows as pass 
men: "The presence of a pass man in a University is an 
anomaly closely and dangerously bordering upon a scandal. " 
It is sadly to be feared that some American institutions have 
so long endured frivolous and idle men, for one reason or an- 
other, that they really fear to apply the knife. No University 
ought to tolerate ennui, idleness, indolence, and dissipation, 
or in any way condone failures which result from these. Any 
University can well afford to have fewer students, if needs be 
— which does not at all follow — if it can be rid of those who 
are idle and vicious and really ignorant. A University degree 
not only ought to guarantee a certain amount of intellectual 
training, activity and success, but should be reasonable proof 
that the holder has been so accustomed to industry and re- 
sponsibility that he will be neither idle nor inefficient nor 
irresponsible at the beginning of his life work. 
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It is a matter of some surprise to find very little formal 
and definite teaching of English, as that expression would be 
generally understood by ourselves, in the typical English 
Public Schools; and practically none at 
all in the older Universities. The more Teaching the 
modern secondary schools, especially Mother-Tongue 
what we would call the free schools 
(though never quite free), and the newer city Universities, are 
carrying the work somewhat after our own fashion: but are 
restless and dissatisfied, not to say positively disappointed, in 
the results. Mr. Hartog, in a little book to which reference 
is made later, sums up the situation in the brief statement: 
**The English boy cannot write English. The English boy 
is not taught to write English." While this maybe some- 
what exaggerated, it was reiterated again and again by 
various English masters of the highest rank and standing. 
In this connection it is timely to say that the results of all 
work in English schools are too often determined by the 
accomplishments of the honor men, approximately not to 
exceed one-fourth of a class. 

In typical Public Schools much emphasis is laid upon the 
fact that thorough training in Latin carries over quite directly 
to English, for all fundamentals of what is generally known 
as '* English grammar." For that reason much reliance is 
placed upon theme-work and criticism of theme-work, in 
nearly every department of instruction : quite constant theme- 
work, with subjects selected from some definite task in hand, 
rarely, if ever, an abstract subject — with criticism and grading 
quite as much for form as for matter. By this is meant that 
a slovenly, indifferent theme written in connection with (say) 
English history and absolutely satisfactory as to either facts 
or theory of history, would be sharply marked down because 
of its form; the entire result standing to the pupil's discredit 
in history. In other words, a pupil who does not express 
himself in a satisfactory way in history, or mathematics, or in 
the sciences, will not stand on the records as a satisfactory 
pupil in history, or mathematics, or the sciences; no matter 
how accurate or complete his knowledge of these branches 
may be. The English seem to recognize that language is the 
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embodiment of thought, is that through which and through 
which alone thought attains its own life, that language not 
only enfolds thought but unfolds thought, that no mental 
process completes itself except in conscious or unconscious 
word-expression, that clear and accurate thought must neces- 
sarily find clear and accurate expression, that if expression is 
confused and muddled thought is confused and muddled, that 
when a pupil says he knows but cannot tell, he does not know ; 
that if he does know, he can tell. This theme-work and 
criticism run through the entire course of the typical Public 
Schools and through the first two years of the college or 
University as well. A tutor in Oxford or Cambridge to whom 
a student presents a theme in connection with any subject, 
pays quite as much attention to style as to matter. 

A very clever and interesting discussion of this entire sub- 
ject, by P. J. Hartog, Academic Registrar of the University 
of London, Berkeley Fellow of the Owens College and Lec- 
turer in the Victoria University, Manchester, was going 
through the Clarendon Press just as I was leaving England; 
and I was importunate and fortunate enough to secure an 
advance copy. Mr. Hartog has made a special study of the 
methods of mother-tongue teaching in this country, in England, 
in France, and in Germany. The results of his investigations 
and his conclusions are in such full agreement and accord 
with the best opinion of English and French educators, as I 
gather this opinion, that it would not be inappropriate to file 
Mr. Hartog's little book as ** Exhibit A" with this report. 
Briefly summarizing, however: 

(i) Results quite clearly establish the fact that on the 
whole the teaching of the mother-tongue is more satisfactory 
with us than in either England or Germany — ^and compares 
favorably, speaking with much moderation, with the best work 
in France. 

(2) That our danger lies chiefly in what Mr. Hartog so 
well characterizes as *'That perilous tendency in all American 
learned books toward the involved periods and that dryness 
of statement and method characteristic not of the best but of 
the average German practice." 
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(3) That our ideals of mother-tongue teaching are ex- 
cellent, but that for some reason many of our pupils seem 
unable to realize these ideals. 

(4) That what we most, and most imperatively, need is 
still better work in the lower schools: which is a further call 
for most sympathetic and helpful relations between college 
and University teachers and those in secondary schools. 

Permit just here an excellent illustration of what is meant 
by this statement, and what seems possible. In one of the 
largest cities in England a monthly evening meeting is held, 
during the entire school year, of a large number of Public 
School teachers of the mother-tongue and all those interested 
in the same subject in the local University and in one of the 
oldest and most renowned of the preparatory schools — nearly 
sixty persons in all. These meetings are given to informal 
discussion of principles, methods and experience in teaching 
English. 

(5) The French have a long lead to-day, in mother-tongue 
teaching : the chief peculiarities of which instruction seem to be 

(a) The pupil is taught to think about the exact 

meaning of the words which he uses. 
(d) He is taught to plan his work with great care. 

(c) There must be nothing vague or personal in his 

statements : by which is meant that he may 
not write of a beautiful landscape (his per- 
sonal impression) but must so describe the 
landscape that others may see its beauty. 

(d) Like the American pupil, he is brought into con- 

stant contact with the classic writers of his 
own country, whose work he must analyze and 
try to reproduce : thus becoming more or less 
familiar with the best examples of mother- 
tongue. As Mr. Hartog says: **The French 
boy who has not scraped some acquaintance 
with the prose of Bossuet, F^nelon, Pascal, 
La Bruy^re, Montesquieu, Mme. de S^vign^, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Buffon, Diderot, Chateau- 
briand, Mme. de Stael, George Sand, Michelet, 
and with the dramas or poems of Corneille, 
Racine, Moli^re, Beaumarchais, Victor Hugo 
and Lamartine, to say nothing of contemporary 
authors, is hardly to be found." 
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(6) The general results seem to be that at any given point 
in his student life the French boy writes more easily, more 
naturally, more clearly and more worthily than any other; but 
with the American boy pressing him quite closely. 

Two comments ought to be made, in all fairness to the 
pupils of other nationalities, trained under other systems : 

(i) There is at least a tendency in the French schools to 
put form above substance. 

(2) We need to remember the peculiar and characteristic 
national or racial traits which serve to advance the French in 
their ready mastery and artistic use of their mother tongue, as 
well as certain special characteristics of the language itself. 

It seems quite fair to say that at present in France the 

subject considered of first importance in all school programs 

is the mother tongue. Then comes ethics, and then history. 

In England, Latin seems to hold the place of 

Teaching highest recognition and honor, followed by 

History mathematics, with history a rather bad third. 
Both England and France (like all other Euro- 
pean countries) have a certain advantage over us in this subject, 
in that their own history has such remote beginning and is so 
indissolubly and closely connected with all history that it may 
be taken up as a quite independent subject and yet have very 
satisfactory breadth of treatment. The history of France 
involves of course, more or less, and more rather than less, 
the history of all Europe, as well as the origin and development 
of most social, civic and economic theories. The history of 
England, running quite two thousand years, is so woven in and 
in with that of the continent and that of the Orient that the 
one cannot be adequately interpreted or understood without 
the other. There is constant incentive, therefore, to breadth 
of treatment, without in any way distracting attention from 
the subject in hand. 

Our own national entrance into the main current is so 
recent that we are obliged to consider with unusual care the 
confluent streams which have created the mighty flood of 
which we are a part, from which we receive such constant 
impulse. It is difficult to see how our own history can be 
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adequately taught without first laying a broad and sure founda- 
tion of careful consideration of English history, at least. But 
this once cared for, there would seem to be no strong or suffi- 
cient reason for any serious difference in method between our 
own teaching and that of England and France. In these 
countries there seems to be very general agreement as to the 
necessity of vitalizing history, and there is much criticism of 
both method and result. Complaint is made that history work 
is done with but little regard to perspective, that essentials 
and non-essentials are constantly confused and are only too 
often treated alike, that not enough attention is paid to 
the unity and continuity of history, that too much time is 
given to memorizing facts which are of no special importance 
in themselves, or which, if for any unforeseen reason take on 
importance, may be readily ascertained from any one of a 
dozen books, in these days always within reach; that the 
effect of one reign upon another is of more consequence than 
the date of accession and death of any given sovereign, that 
the philosophy of history is of more consequence than are the 
facts of history. The revolt against the material side has 
gone so far that in one of the great English Universities the 
students in history have a saying, ** Put up a fairly good work- 
ing theory at a history exam., and defend it well, and you 
need know nothing whatever of the facts in order to pass." 
This has led to what is known as a '* temporary return to the 
books." But it is still understood that what we most desire 
to know is how the present has come out of the past; how the 
modern has come out of the ancient; what, if anything, is 
really left of the vast empires of the Orient; how it has hap- 
pened that, with an early brilliancy never surpassed, Greece is 
nothing, while the Greek still plays such an important part in 
all the higher life of man; what were the real causes of the fall 
of Rome ; how was the great Charles able to revive the Empire 
and hold it intact ; how did it happen that the mariners of all 
nations swarmed all seas in search of a New World, and that 
the scholars of all the East swarmed all western Europe in 
search of new homes; what were the conditions under which 
the sparks which flew from the hammer of the little monk as 
he nailed the theses on that door at Wittenberg became the 
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white light which suddenly bathed all Christendom; how is 
New England related to old England; how has Republican 
France arisen from the fierce fires and hot ashes of the Revolu- 
tion; why has Spain fallen from its high estate; why has Ger- 
many forged to the front while Austria lags in the rear: or, as 
Professor Robinson has so admirably expressed the thought, 
we desire to know how the Holy Roman Empire of the West 
and the wild and unknown districts inhabited by German 
races have become the Europe of Gladstone and Bismarck and 
of Darwin and Pasteur. Because the history of the past is the 
safest guide for the future, we are concerned also to know how 
it may be determined most surely that the Europe and America 
of 2908 shall stand to the Europe and America of 1908, as the 
latter stand to the life and conditions of a thousand years ago. 

Source methods are rarely, if ever, used with lads of the age 
and advancement which this report is considering: secondary 
school boys, or those in the first college year — always except- 
ing some honor men. There is a feeling that at that age 
students must take much with faith in the giver, that there 
are some things which they must accept because approved 
scholars and investigators have so determined, that they are 
not sufficiently mature to form correct judgment based upon 
the odds and ends of some historical scrap-heap, that the 
selection of *' originals" must be made by others and there is 
quite as much opportunity for the operation of indolence or 
prejudice or haste or inaccuracy or indifference in the selection 
of originals as in the preparation of a textbook or of a more 
important treatise. Collateral reading is encouraged, to the 
limit of the pupil's time for this: and collateral reading is 
frequently, almost constantly, tested by theme-work. After 
the first college year, source-work is encouraged, but i^ devel- 
oped gradually and always under very careful and competent 
and constant supervision. 

Again and again and still again I inquired as to the fresh- 
ness and vividness of historical impressions: Do the char- 
acters actually live, or are they merely names upon the printed 
page? The constantly recurring answer was that that depends 
entirely upon the teacher and not upon any special method. 
If history has become vital to him, he makes it vital to the 
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pupil' or to the student, or he is not worth his salt. If it has 
not become vital to the instructor, no amount of *'method" 
can save the situation. The English frankly admit that of 
virile teachers, the born winners and masters of men, there 
are not nearly enough to go around: and that it is all-too- 
often necessary to be content with first-class second-class 
men. Their reasonably constant endeavor is to see that these 
are never in the majority, that they never enter the really high 
places of trust, responsibility, and renown. 

President Butler charged me with especial emphasis to dis- 
cover, if possible, whether these young Englishmen and French- 
men are seriously-minded toward the state, whether they are 
intelligently interested in great funda- 
mental civic movements, whether they Teaching Civics 
seem to appreciate the opportunities and Patriotism 
and responsibilities of citizenship: and 

if an affirmative answer to these inquiries was rendered, then 
to report the means and methods by which such a temper and 
attitude are secured. 

Speaking first for England : there seems to be little special 
training in this direction. The need of definite instruction is 
realized, but not in the imperative mood. Something is done 
by a careful observation of national holidays; they are not 
permitted to pass unnoticed, nor are they permitted to be 
simply hours of freedom from routine or days of excessive 
indulgence in sports. Addresses are delivered by head masters 
or by gentlemen of at least local reputation, and a very 
definite effort is made to secure both a right understanding 
and a right spirit as befitting the day. Use is also made of 
national and local monuments and memorials. The West- 
minster School, for example, finds Westminster Abbey a great 
auxiliary; all London school children know the message of 
Trafalgar Square, all Bristol children understood the Cabot 
monument, and any Plymouth child can tell you all about the 
Drake memorial and the tablets and inscription which mark 
the departure of the Mayflower, Something is accomplished 
by energizing and vitalizing civil or political geography — I had 
the good fortune to hear a remarkably interesting summary of 
the relations of the Empire to and its peculiar interest in 
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Afghanistan, given in connection with advanced class-w6rk in 
geography. 

But there is a strong feeling in England that 

(i) This work cannot be done by rule-of-thumb method, 
in a perfunctory way, with some text-book, in the hands of an 
indifferent teacher. It is quite possible, English educators 
seem to think, to teach (say) mathematics and the classics, 
''after a fashion*' at least, and after a passable fashion, by a 
passable teacher who is only twenty-four hours ahead of his 
class and is close run at that. But such things of this life as 
civics must be taught with the spirit and fire of this life, and 
with the spirit and fire which come from exact information 
concerning all these problems and profound sympathy in them 
all — or they are not taught at all. Thus far it has been diffi- 
cult to find such teachers. 

(2) It seems useless for one man, as instructor, to expect 
to accomplish much really worth while in this direction, when 
he has little or no support from his colleagues, and many if 
not most of them nullify his daily teaching by their daily lives. 
The vision of students is singularly clear and accurate in such 
matters, and if they observe that as a rule scholars and men 
of culture neither understand nor care to understand these 
things alleged to be so vital to the Empire, rarely participate 
actively in the life of the community, and even less often 
deliberately sacrifice ease or convenience for the sake of ren- 
dering a public service or even of exercising direct and special 
influence in behalf of public betterment — endeavors in direct 
instruction certainly fall to the ground. 

The English are moving slowly, therefore, though steadily 
gaining ground. With them, especially in regard to young 
men of the age which we are considering, the whole question 
is largely determined by the individual instructor. Again, as 
everywhere in education, the personal equation is all-powerful, 
personality and individual power dominating. If the teacher 
of English history, or advanced geography, is truly and intel- 
ligently patriotic, is well-informed as to local and state matters 
and keeps his information up to date, there will be much work 
and influence put forth in favor of good citizenship. Other- 
wise very little is done. As a matter of fact, so little is being 
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undertaken or accomplished that several of the leading English 
educators did not hesitate to say pointblank, *' English schools 
are doing nothing to prepare for citizenship." 

In France the situation seems different. Possibly what has 
been so aptly described as the sociability of the French, and 
the newness of the Republic, are accountable for the much 
more detailed training in civics ; and some of this may be due 
to the strict requirements and examinations which precede 
many, if not all, civil service appointments. There is little 
effort to stimulate patriotism as a sentiment: as illustration, 
the schools do not celebrate national holidays in any way, nor 
could I learn of any direct use made of national monuments, 
of the great historical paintings, etc. But there is continuous 
instruction in civic life and duty, in civic ethics, and in civic 
administration, from elementary schools up through the sec- 
ondary schools and the lyc^es. This direct training is well 
sustained by the somewhat unusual interest, activity and in- 
fluence of French scholars and educators in public affairs. 

The teachers of England are in two camps, almost if not 
quite hostile camps; the division having come through discus- 
sions as to the place and value of the classics, the retention of 
Greek, and methods of instruction. As usual 
at such times, there seems to be a very scant Teaching 
and almost unoccupied middle ground. It is the Classics 
interesting to note that the dividing line is 
largely that of age and experience in teaching: nearly all the 
older men being behind the earthworks and defending, nearly 
all of the younger men out in the open and attacking. As one 
clever instructor expressed it, in an evening conference, 
*' With us it is simply a question whether the classics are to be 
taught as Erasmus taught them, or with some reasonable con- 
cessions to modernity." Somewhat recently there has been 
created a Classics Association, which to-day undoubtedly repre- 
sents the new movement better than any other organization in 
England — if indeed there is any other such organization. The 
original purpose of this Association was to defend and maintain 
the teaching of Latin and Greek. The members soon found 
however, that to defend and perpetuate necessitated a very 
considerable change in methods of instruction. The kernel of 
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strength on details, more attention given to movement." The 
Association takes the ground that Latin should be retained 
and studied because of its disciplinary power, because of its 
intimate origin-relation to English, and because it is absolutely 
essential to what may be called an educated use of English. 
The suggested changes in methods of teaching Latin are 
briefly these : ' 

(i) Latin should not be begun until the pupil can use the 
mother-tongue with a reasonable degree of correctness and 
fluency, both orally and in writing, and shall have acquired a 
good stock of words and a habit of orderly and connected 
thought. An elaborate study of English grammar is neither 
necessary nor useful at this stage, since in English it is not 
form but function which generally distinguishes parts of 
speech. 

(2) When Latin is begun, it should be the only foreign 
language studied until the pupils are well grounded in the 
elements, at least. Two foreign languages should never be 
begun at the same time — there should be at least a full school 
year between the two. 

(3) Pupils should have daily lessons in Latin, as in all 
foreign languages : interruptions in instruction often weaken- 
ing or effacing previous impressions. 

(4) In teaching the elements of Latin, instruction should 
be limited to what is of frequent occurrence — the really use- 
ful words; inflections and constructions should be introduced 
gradually, and thoroughly worked into the pupil's mind by 
constant practice in translation from and into Latin. Even 
later, so-called Latin Prose should not be treated as a special 
or separate study, but should accompany, grow out of, and 
largely be limited to, the pages under daily consideration. All 
sentences to be translated into Latin should be chosen with 
direct reference to the text in hand, and the vocabulary of the 
two should be identical. 

The Classics Association is placing great emphasis upon 
this fourth statement, claiming that the principal of concen- 
trating attention upon that which is common and essential is 

^ Condensed from reports, etc., of the Classics Association. 
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constantly violated, at the Universities as well as in the pre- 
paratory schools. 

(5) The literary and historic interest of authors should 
not be neglected, even in the earlier stages of learning. 

(6) Latin grammar and composition should be studied 
not only for the sake of easy and intelligent reading, but as a 
linguistic discipline and as training the mind in habits of clear 
and logical thinking. 

(7) As far as possible, by omission of less important 
parts, authors should be read as a whole, so that pupils may 
get a connected view of the story or message which the writer 
wishes to communicate. 

(8) Greek should be taught only with a view to the intel- 
ligent reading of Greek authors. There must be a study of 
grammar, and even some study of the composition : but only 
in connection with the passages directly under consideration, 
and only so far as to insure a recognition (not a remembrance 
or a recall) of a given form. In an examination in Greek, 
there seems no good reason why a student may n6t be allowed 
the free use of a dictionary, as there should be no special 
effort to secure a large Greek vocabulary at the immediate 
control of the student. 

(9) The best English translations of the classics in hand 
should be constantly read to and with the class. 

The theories and work of the Association have so impressed 
Cambridge University that it has agreed to omit from its 
Greek examinations all questions on grammar except those 
which naturally arise in immediate connection with the pas- 
sages under consideration. The same proposition came before 
the Oxford Convocation in November, upon some six months* 
notice ; and after a sharp discussion was voted down. 

Testimony as to the present vitality of instruction in 
classics differs so greatly that it is exceedingly difficult to 
determine the true status. One head master assured me that 
most of his boys at sixteen can turn simple English verse into 
very creditable Latin verse, and that if they cannot do so he 
advises them to discontinue the subject of Latin and go over 
to the modern side of the school. Elsewhere I was told that 
verse-work was practically gone in England, that Cambridge 
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no longer demands it, and that Oxford makes it optional with 
prose. Under masters thought their form-boys quite alive to 
the interest and beauty of classic authors^ while *'old boys " 
from the same school decried it all as a sheer waste of time. 
It is undoubtedly true that if a boy has not begun to recognize 
the literary flavor of the classics before he reaches college, he 
rarely finds it at all. There can be no question that here 
again the personal equation controls. One famous head master 
said to me, very shrewdly, ** It takes two generations to make 
a classicist, either as teacher or pupil." 

Conversational Latin (but not conversational Greek) is 
rather common in the preparatory schools, but is limited 
quite strictly to words from the text in hand, generally from 
the passages under consideration for the day. 

Complaint is made that many of the teachers of the classics 
have no real interest in their subject, and do their work by 
rule-of -thumb methods. Here again was found the constantly 
recurring criticism that such teachers do not know and will 
not try to learn anything about the history or psychology of 
either education in general or of their own work in particular. 
Doubt was frequently expressed by the few who seemed to 
understand the value of such study, as to whether even half 
of the instructional force of any given school, college or Uni- 
versity, could give any adequate historic or philosophic reason 
for the places in the curriculum assigned to their own sub- 
jects, or could state with any clearness whatever the psycho- 
logical or educational relations between their own and other 
departments. That there may be some truth in this complaint 
seems to be proven by the fact that subscription lists of 
leading educational journals show very few names of educators 
of rank. 

Realizing how completely the work in college and Univer- 
sity depends upon correct and satisfactory preparation, Eng- 
lish teachers who accept modern thought and method are 
accepting also the necessity of putting themselves in fraternal 
and helpful relations with the teachers in preparatory schools. 
These are urged to become active and participating members 
of organizations which bring them into close contact with 
college and University instructors ; the latter frequently visit 
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the lower schools and criticise and suggest ways and means 
and methods; secondary schools are well represented upon 
entrance examination boards, and there is every possible 
manifestation of helpful interest and sympathy. At present, 
the older people, the Erasmians, are almost as indifferent to 
the personnel and work of the secondary schools as are those 
of the same type in this country. If this attitude is main- 
tained, it needs no very shrewd prophet to foresee the ulti- 
mate success of mociernity. 

There seems to be a clear understanding, in both England 
and France, that an examination should test both the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the ability to use knowledge; or both 
knowledge and power. To these two char- 
acteristics many instructors add a third — The 
promise. It is very generally admitted Examination 
that the first characteristic predominates, 
if it does not dominate, the work of pupils up to sixteen years 
of age; that the second is increasingly recognized through 
the years of college life; and that the third leads in all 
graduate work. It is also clearly understood that every 
examination will show something of each quality, and that 
every examination is quite as much a test of the teacher as of 
the pupil or student. With much lamentation it is quite freely 
admitted that few examinations establish much, if any, test of 
either power or promise, but are perfunctory and mechanical 
tests of acquisition of knowledge, of the existence of knowl- 
edge, of mere memory; and that the reason for this is to be 
found in the indolencie and ignorance of instructors, both 
those of the college and University and of the secondary 
school: ignorance, because so few instructors are willing to 
make any study of methods, of any part of either the history 
or psychology of education ; indolence, because it is so much 
easier to use old formulas than to study the boy and his work, 
and set an examination the result of which will really add to 
the teacher's knowledge of both, and be a stimulus to the 
pupil in all future endeavor. 

For every examination either stimulates or stultifies ; the 
intellect is either better or worse because of what it has 
encountered; either the whole man has been quickened into 
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new life by what ought to be a sudden and unexpected emer^ 
gency which the student must meet and master, or he has 
become more sodden and helpless because of renewed mani- 
festations of lifelessness on the part of the instructor. Because 
of this very positive power for either good or evil, the examina- 
tion should be most carefully studied, most thoroughly under- 
stood, and above all most wisely and thoroughly supervised. 

It seems self-evident that while an examination may serve 
as a stimulus to an inferior mind, exciting it to effort, unless 
prepared with unusual skill and care it certainly brings the 
work of the higher type of mind to an inferior level. If a 
student is never permitted to work for the pleasure and satis- 
faction of his own intellectual demands and his own critical 
power, but must always regard simply the pleasure of others, 
there will soon come a time when there will be no sense of 
either pleasure, there will be nothing but perfunctory perform- 
ance of duty, or worse of a requirement — and such performance 
repeated must result in complete inefficiency. As early as 
possible, then, students should be permitted and encouraged 
to work freely for themselves, and not in bondage to an 
examination. Of course it is not contended that what a 
student may produce under such a free system is of any great 
value to the world at large, indeed it may be of no value 
whatever to the world at large. But the mere fact of produc- 
tion is of great value to the student himself, often of inesti- 
mable value: certainly of more value than anything which he 
will accomplish under bondage. 

Sooner or later, every man must face .an emergency, must 
meet a crisis which, swift and unexpected in its coming, calls 
for sharp concentration of all his faculties and powers, for 
supreme and continuous effort till the victory is won. Exam- 
inations which are without notice and which do not come at 
stated intervals, train men in this mental self-control and alert- 
ness, in this swift marshalling of all forces, with an irresistible 
forward movement, a rush to the front of horse, foot and field 
guns. With such examinations, stimulating in the highest 
degree, a true master in education, if not overburdened with 
students, can determine the success of his students without 
formal '* finals " or any mechanical gage. 



In place here seems to be a single paragraph on a subject 
naturally suggested by a discussion of the examination, because 
parallel with it and quite dependent upon it. As the general 
result of studying for an examination is narrowing and dis- 
spiriting, so the result of studying for prizes and scholarships 
needs sharp limitation in order to reduce its danger to the 
lowest point. The rewards of scholastic effort should be the 
means by which poor men may receive an education otherwise 
impossible to them, and should never be used otherwise. The 
clear (confidential, perhaps) proof of financial need should 
always be required and should be forthcoming. Even then, 
the recipient should understand that he will be expected to 
return the amount received, without interest perhaps, as soon 
as he can do so without serious self-denial ; in order that 
others may profit by this increased or recurrent fund. In other 
words, prizes and scholarships should not be permitted to add 
artificial stimulus to the work of those financially able, or to 
increase their bondage to a formal standard mathematically 
expressed ; but should be plainly assistance given to students 
who have honorably shown their worth and promise and power 
while working under a free system, stimulated only by the pos- 
sibility of continuing such work longer than would otherwise 
be possible. The interest and feeling with regard to these 
matters is so intense in England to-day, that many most deeply 
interested think it quite possible that the whole question of 
prizes and scholarships will be entirely revolutionized within 
ten years. 

There is considerable discussion at present in England, 
with a quite possible favorable outcome, as to the possibility 
(there seems little difference of opinion as to the desirability) 
of dividing examination papers which cover the work of such 
students as we are considering, into two parts: one testing 
memory, the other testing power to use or apply knowledge. 
The first may permit a student to pass at quite a low rank, 
depending of cburse upon the subject or theme under con- 
sideration ; but the passing grade of the second should be 
high. An examination testing attainment should be exceed- 
ingly exacting, within rather moderate limits of difficulty : one 
testing power must present problems rather than questions, 
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and hold its standards high. We sometimes forget that in 
nearly every field of knowledge reference books and compen- 
diums are constantly multiplying, that there is much which 
need not be remembered, much which if remembered would 
only be in the way — in a certain sense; at least, there is much 
the memorizing of which demands time which might be put 
to far better use. But we may very properly demand satis- 
factory proof of ability to use such references or compendiums. 
One great fault with present examinations seems to be that 
they so often put essentials and non-essentials upon exactly 
the same footing. This criticism was freely passed upon the 
examination papers prepared by our own Entrance Board, 
twenty-five full sets of which were sent to as many prominent 
educators in both England and France. It was also said that 
the papers seemed hastily drawn, were perfunctory in char- 
acter, without due thought of the real purpose of the exam- 
ination. But it was quite as freely confessed that their own 
examiners were often equally guilty. 

In one respect the English think they have a decided 
advantage over us in this matter: we ask many questions 
expecting rather short answers, they ask fewer questions and 
expect longer answers — treatments or themes, in point of fact, 
rather than mere answers. It is through such answers, plus 
much personal contact, that they hope to discern and measure 
power and promise. Be it said to their credit also that they 
will not continue a scholar "on funds," that is, drawing 
scholarship or maintenance money, unless he gives quite 
decided evidence of both promise and power. It is not 
enough that he satisfies the daily or weekly demands of 
immediate instruction. 

There is a quite general feeling that a teacher can be tried 
and tested by his examination papers more accurately than by 
almost any other single standard. There is no profession in 
which a man goes stale more quickly or more easily than in 
teaching. It requires rather unusual independence of outlook 
to see and believe that positive teaching power is the one 
thing needful, the one imperative demand, and in the end 
must be the one standard by which recognition and advance- 
ment are secured. And it requires conscientious class-room 
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work, quickened and enlightened by continued effort for self- 
improvement, to keep a man fresh and effective as a teacher. 
It is believed that his examination papers show his status in 
these respects more surely and more exactly than any other 
one form of his work. 

It is admitted, of course, that the character of an, exami- 
nation must be largely determined by the subject in which the 
examination is set. In the humanities there will necessarily 
be a form quite different from that obtaining in the sciences. 
But the perfunctory is to be avoided in both. It is entirely 
clear that there is a difference of purpose between the two ; 
but in both the examination should be educative and stimula- 
ting, and this is absolutely impossible without definite and 
hard work on the part of the examiner. As a matter of fact, 
to prepare a suitable and efficient examination paper is quite 
as much of a task as any other single bit of work which an 
instructor may be called upon to perform. 

It should be noted in passing, that it is the undue emphasis 
laid upon attainment, acquisition, which has overcrowded 
both preparatory schools and college curricula with subjects, 
under the faulty theory that the breadth which seems to be 
thus secured constitutes liberal education or culture. But 
this is to prefer mere erudition, that slough of despond into 
which the human mind so easily falls, to power ; an increase in 
knowledge to an increase in the ability to use knowledge. 
This leads teachers to impart knowledge for the sake of suc- 
cessfully meeting the narrow examination for acquisition, 
rather than to develop and train faculty; and this again puts 
an over-pressure upon the student which in time is sure to 
destroy spontaneous effort. Unless a student, say at eighteen 
years of age, can begin to do something in which his faculties 
and desires have free play, there is great danger of sterilizing 
his faculties. What is most needed to-day is that personal 
power which results from the intelligent activity of all fac- 
ulties, which approves itself by its general mastery of all 
the conditions of life, which working freely discloses the 
average man holding himself well in hand and infinitely more 
interesting and valuable than any other thing or force in the 
universe. 
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These are the only matters which seem of sufficient 
importance to warrant formal presentation and consideration 
at this time. When specific questions are under discussion by 
the Faculty of Columbia College, during the academic year, I 
shall hope to make the results of my inquiries and observa- 
tions of practical value to my colleagues; and under such 
conditions many minor matters may be found both interesting 
and suggestive. 

It is only proper and just to say that the success of this 
inquiry is largely due to the high esteem in which the President 
of Columbia University is held by the best representatives of 
education in England and in France. Personally known to 
many of them, and with official and professional leadership 
recognized by large numbers of others, his name and letters 
opened many doors which otherwise would have remained 
barred, and loosened many tongues which otherwise would 
have remained close-guarded. 

The best educational thought and purpose of England 
to-day holds the highest function of education to be the train- 
ing of the judgment and the strengthening of moral purpose 
and will-power. Dr. Sadler admirably expresses this in a 
paragraph which I beg leave to quote as a most fitting close 
of this report: **What matters most is Faith; that is, the 
power of self-surrender to great ideals and great causes; 
supreme concentration of purpose; veracity of perception, 
judgment and speech; the whole character harmonized and 
subdued by a continuous sense of the presence of Unseen 
Powers, and moved through all its parts in swift and cheerful 
obedience to the dictates of the moral will. " 
Respectfully submitted, 

James H. Canfield. 

January 8, 1908. 
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